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Account of the Convincement of Ruth Anna 
Rutter. 
(Conclr:d: from page 140.) 

remained steady in the attendance of meet- 
8 for above a year and a-half, before my 
d felt at liberty to make application to be 
bived as a member, but for twelve months 
eding was constrained to use the plain 
zuage. In the fall before I made applica- 
to be received among Friends, Job Scott, 
ng out on a religious visit, lodged at our 
se. My father was from home, and my 
her and aunt, with a beloved friend from 
city, and myself, made up the family at 
time; and truly it seemed asif the canopy 
divine love was spread over us, and celes- 
showers issaing from the fountain of life, 
ended upon our habitation. I had for 
e time been in a low spot, and longed for 
rop of heavenly consolation. My dear 
her also had her mind much unsettled by 
ofitably conversing upon: Swedenborg’s 
ions. There was likewise an elderly man 
he neighborhood, who had written a piece, 
nly endeavoring to account for things he 
‘ht not. This man happened to be at our 
le meeting, when dear Job, after sitting a 
rt time in silence, got up with these words: 
Tho art thou, O man! or, O woman! who 
uld of thine own finite understanding, pre- 
ne to investigate the mysteries of the in- 
itable God?” The words were solemn and 
akening, and he was favored to open mat- 
sclearly. It proved, I trust, a humbling sea- 
to some who were present. And, through 
nite condescension, this dear Friend, hav- 
a sitting in the family, was dipped into a 
se of our state, and administered suitable 
insel and encouragement. Also, in a little 
vate opportunity, with tears flowing mutu- 
wit our eyes, he mentioned his sympa- 


with me, and his prospect respecting me; 
‘ing me I should have trials, and to re- 
mber that it was told me I should have 
which assuredly have since fallen to 


About the middle of the ensuing winter, 
ene the time nearly arrived for me to 
ke request to Friends to be received under 
sir care, I mentioned it in a solid manner, 
my parents, though in great fear, and hav- 
‘mine eyes turned to the Lord, with earn- 
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my father thought it was time enough to 
make such a sacrifice; that I was young, and 
had better wait till [ was more fixed. I was 
enabled to tell him that I was willing to give 
up the world, and all the enjoyments of it, for 
the purchase of a little peace ; that Ino longer 
took delight in those things that had formerly 
given me much pleasure. He, seeing my 
mind bent upon it, gave his consent ; and the 
next meeting day my mother went with me 
to Exeter. After the meeting she called two 
elderly Friends aside, and told them she felt 
like Hannah, when she made an offering of 
her son to the Lord; for she had come to 
make an offering of her daughter ; also telling 
them of my concern. They accordingly took 
it under care, and after divers visits trom a 
solid committee of Friends, I was received 
[into membership] in the Fifth month, 1787. 

I then found that, far from sitting down at 
ease, there was a large field of labor opened 
for me, and in the prospect thereof my knees 
were made to tremble! I felt a deep concern 
to be steady in the attendance of meetings for 
worship and discipline, and being distantly 
situated from them, I found considerable diffi- 
culty; my father being frequently very averse 
to my going, particularly when the weather 
was wet or cold; which proceeded from mo- 
tives of tenderness, but which nevertheless cost 
me nosmall degree of exercise ; not feeling easy 
to stay at home on these accounts, when my 
health would admit of my going. And as it 
gave him great uneasiness and he frequently 
opposed me, I had often to experience seasons 
of conflict, sometimes for a week before a 
meeting for discipline occurred ; and my heart 
was poured forth in prayer to Almighty God, 
that if it was right, 1 might have strength to 
persevere, and that way might be opened for 
me, though I could see no way. And forever 
blessed and praised be his holy name, He often 
caused the mountains to skip like rams, and 
the little hills like lambs, to my humbling ad- 
miration. One time I particularly remember. 
Being appointed to attend the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, I asked my father’s consent to let me go ; 
he looked sternly at me and objected. I felt 
in a great strait, and pleaded much with him. 
He at last consented, but told me I need not 
expect to go again for some months, for he 
did not approve of women riding about the 
country in that manner. As I had gained 
his consent for the present, I was willing to 
leave my cause to the Lord, in the belief that 
if he required me to go, he would open the 
way for me, and after retiring to my cham- 
ber, and giving vent to many tears, my faith 
and confidence were renewed in Him who is 
the everlasting Rock of Ages. This was the 
last time my dear father ever spoke to me so 
sharply upon such an occasion, for, seeing my 
peace deeply concerned in the strict attend- 
ance of meetings, and my dear mother often 


-breathings, that I might be strengthened |pleading with him, he gave up. 


1 assisted in this important step. My mo- 


May all those who labor under difficulties | sent. 
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be encouraged to keep their eye single unto 
the Lord, with fervent breathings unto bim, 
even though they may seem to be hedged in 
on every side. 

My exercises and deep baptisms, in the pro- 
spect of being called into the work of the 
ministry, greatly increased; but O, my un- 
willingness to close in therewith, was more 
than words can express! My Divine Master 
saw meet to cause me to suffer long under a 
very trying dispensation, which was that of 
my beloved and tender mother being tried 
with a lingering illness, and there seemed but 
little prospect of her recovery. The thought 
of parting with this dear parent, together with 
the inward exercises of my mind, was almost 
more than nature could bear. Oh! the nights 
of anxiety, and days of deep distress, which I 
passed through at that time, will never be 
erased from my remembrance. In this season 
of deep affliction I was made willing to cove. 
nant, that if the Lord would spare my mo- 
ther, I would give up to what he required of 
me, though it was harder than the parting 
with my natural life; and He graciously con- 
descended to listen to my cry, and restored 
my endeared parent. 

Previous to this I attended the opening of 
the Monthly Meeting at Robeson, where were 
also some Friends from the city in attend- 
ance; one of whom in particular, in the course 
of his public testimony, was dipped into sym- 
pathy with me in the deep exercise which I 
was under, together with the prospect of some 
further trial and sore conflict which I should 
have to pass through in order to fit and pre- 
pare me for the great and solemn work where- 
unto my Master was about to call me; which 
testimony, with the sensations that accom- 
panied my mind, left no more doubt of its 
being myself that was alluded to, than if my 
name had been publicly mentioned. 

This circumstance, together with that of 
many valuable Friends having feelingly sym- 
pathized with me, and expressed their pro- 
spect respecting me in a more private way, 
had a tendency to confirm me that the Lord 
did indeed require an entire surrender on my 
part, and that I must be willing to become a 
fool for Christ’s sake. 

After many probations, secret tears and 
many prayers to my Almighty Father, for his 
help and gracious assistance, in this awful, 
solemn work, at a Monthly Meeting held at 
Exeter in the Twelfth month, 1789, and in 
the twenty-second year of my age, after a 
season of the most severe conflict I ever before 
experienced, wherein the day of solemn cove- 
nant was brought before the view of my mind, 
with this secret intelligence, that if I did not 
give up to what was required of me, my mo- 
ther should be taken from me, I ventured 
upon my feet, and expressed a few words; in 
which I felt great peace, and believe I had 
the tender sympathy of most that were pre- 
My esteemed friend, John Simpson, 


x” was much affected, and shed tears; but|and discouragements in attending meetings,|being there, in the language of encourage- 
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ment, caused my heart to be truly thankful.!called me. Or if, most gracious Lord, thou 
He came home with me, and very feelinglyjart pleased to cut short thy work, Oh! let it 
expressed his unity with me, and also a fear, |be in righteousness! and grant me admittance 


lest, through diffidence, 1 should not sufti- 
ciently exert my voice. Which gentle hint 
was of use afterwards, though at that time, 
and frequently since, I did not expect ever to 
be called upon again in the same line; which 
peradventure may not be unusual to those 
young in experience. W. S. shortly after- 
wards went to Philadelphia, and a dear friend 
who was nearly interested about me, inquired 
of him howI was. He mentioned that I had 
appeared publicly in a few words, which 
seemed to him like a swelling fully ripe, which 
when it was opened became easy. Butalas! 
it was not only to be opened, but probed, and 
fully searched, before the heavenly ointment 
or balm of Gilead could be availingly applied. 

One circumstance I omitted in the early 
part of this narrative, which now occurs to 
my mind. A Friend visiting Pottstown meet- 
ing about twelve months before IL became 
plain, and I being in a very low and discour- 
aged state, went to meeting greatly desiring 
he might be made an instrument of comfort 
to me. Hespoke for a considerable time, but 
did not touch upon any thing relative to my 
condition ; and 1 returned home under many 
doubts and fears, lest my Heavenly Father 
had cast me off forever. My parents were in 
Philadelphia, and I being alone, sat down on 
the sofa, with the Bible in my hand, thinking 
to gain some instruction and comfort from its 
sacred contents. 
sveing the Friend, (who was a true father in 
Israel,) or of having any opportunity with 
him, as not being worthy of it. But he, hav- 
ing dined at my uncle’s, not far distant, was, 
after dinner walking in the. piazza, and look- 
ing towards our house, felt a draught in his 
mind to come over. He knew nothing of the 
family, but yielding to the impulse he came; 
and, passing through the outer room, where 
there was a young woman of the house, with- 
out asking any questions, he walked into the 
parlor, where I was sitting in the situation 
above described; and without any further 
salutation than shaking hands, took a seat by 
me. A considerable time elapsed in deep in- 
ward silence, after which he mentioned how 
unexpectedly he was led to come over, with- 
out knowing the cause; but then feeling his 
mind clothed with sympathy for me, and be- 
lieving it was for my sake, he imparted much 
counsel and advice, with a great deal of en- 
couragement to me. Which singular favor 
did deeply humble my heart, and caused tears 
of gratitude, contrition and tenderness to 
stream from my eyes. 

Having for my own satisfaction, penned 
these few hints of my varied conflicts and ex- 
ercises, and being sensible of the goodness of 
the Lord to me, his poor unworthy creature, 
it is in my heart to say, May it please thee, 
O most gracious and merciful Fatber, to bow 
down thine ear and hear the humble petition 
of thy handmaid. Oh! be pleased to lay, with 
increasing weight, thine Almighty hand upon 
me. Let it not spare, neither let thine eye 
pity, until thou hast thoroughly tried me, 
proved me, and known my works! Be pleased 
to bring me more immediately under thy re- 
fining operation, and enable me to bear with 
true resignation, every turning of thy Holy 
Hand; that so [ may be purged and purified, 
fitted and qualified, rightly to engage in the 
awful and solemn work whereunto thou hast 


into thine ever blessed kingdom of light, life, 
and peace, there to join in the holy anthems 
of glory, glory, hallelujahs and praises to the 
Lord God and the Lamb, who are worthy 
forever, saith my soul. Amen and amen! 
Rurn Anna Rurrer. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Peasant Life in Burgundy. 


(Continued from page 143,) 


with the above ingredients, is poured 1 
the bread. The bacon and peas are ni 
sufficient quantity to afford much nou 
ment, but they give a taste to the bread 
water, and a hot meal is procured in this 
at acheaprate. Boiled rice with a little u 
is sometimes taken instead of soup. If 
soup is insufficient, the peasant finishe 
meal with a piece of dry bread, and as n 
cold water as he likes, for of this there i 
stint. The meal at noon is composed in’ 
ably of potatoes followed by a second ¢ 
In this second dish consists the only culit 


Our author gives numerous illustrations of| variety of the peasant’s life. It is eith 


the cruel oppression and injustice to which 
the rural population was subject previous to 
the great revolution of 1789. A few of these 
we will briefly advert to. The seigneur had 
the exclusive right to keep pigeons, and his 
pigeons, which were inviolable, had the right 
to feed at pleasure on the grain of his poorer 
neighbors. Besides his pigeons the se7gneur 
enjoyed the privilege of keeping an unlimited 
rabbit-warren, the numerous population of 
which fed on his neighbors’ produce. He had 
also the exclusive right to all other game. 
The peasants detested these vexations, and at 
last they were relieved from these and others 
of similar character by the revolution referred 
to. The granaries, the bakeries, and the 
grain-mills all belonged to the seigneur. The 
peasant might not keep his own grain, his 
lord kept it for him and charged his own price 
for warehouse room; the peasant was not al- 


I had given up the idea of|lowed to bake at home, his lord baked for him 


and fixed the price. Peasants coming from a 
distance waiting for their turn at the bakery 
or the mill, were not permitted to go else- 
where even in the times of greatest pressure. 

All these arrangements, the noble of to day 


pan-cake, made with a great deal of flour 
water and few eggs, or a salad, or clo 
milk. No wine or meat is allowed, ex 
during the great labors of haymaking 
harvest. At these times, alittle wine is g 
with the water drunk at dinner, and as 
piece of salted pork. At great feasts ha 
served, and beet broth, the boiled beef se 
afterwards without sauce. The peas 
wives see carefully that the fasts of 
ehurch are observed—all economical Fri 
people are religious enough in this—and 
member a good instance of the length 
which they will go. We knew an old pea 
who was not in very strong health (he 
seventy-two years old) and his conscience 
not very tender about the ordinances of 
church; I mean, that if any body had g 
him the opportunity of eating meat in - 
he would probably have yielded to the t 
tation. But he had a wife who united o1 
doxy with economy, and who took good 
that her husband should commit no sin 
would be in any way expensive. When | 
came I used to banter the old man, ina g¢ 
way, by inquiring anxiously abeut his he; 


will say were only “forms of taxation or of| Healways got weaker and weaker toward 


rent.” If so they were terribly oppressive 
forms. They made the personal independence 
of the peasantry impossible. The peasant of 
to-day pays his taxes and is free. He can 
work all the year round on his farm. He 
keeps his own grain, he bakes his own bread ; 
the nobleman who lives at the chateau has no 
power over him unless he is his landlord, and 
even then the power is very limited. Many 
thousands of peasants are landowners them- 
selves, and independent of every body. They 
save money, knowing that they may keep the 
fruits of their own industry for themselves and 
their children. 

The remarkable thrift and economy of the 
peasantry of Burgundy, and indeed of France 
generally, are striking traits in their charac- 
ter. Ample evidence of this was afforded 
when, after the disastrous war of 1870, the 
government was obliged to borrow large sums 
of money to pay the enormous indemnity 
exacted by the Germans as a condition of 
peace. The small farmers then came forward 
bringing their little hoards of gold and silver, 
and actually offered them to an amount far 
beyond all that the occasion required. The 
peasant spends very little for food. On this 
subject Hamerton says: ‘“ The way of living 
in a peasant’s house is this. In the morning 
the men eat soup—that soup which Cobden 
praised as the source of French prosperity. 
It is cheap enough to make. For twelve peo- 
ple two handfuls of dried beans or peas, or a 
few potatoes, a few ounces of fried bacon to 
give a taste, a good deal of hot water. The 
twelve basins are then filled with thin slices 


eud of forty days, and one year this weak 
was so distressing to him that he commi 
a great crime. A pig was killed at the 1 
towards the end of Lent, in anticipatic 
Easter Sunday, but so vigilant was the e: 
the mistress that nobody dared touch a m« 
of theforbidden food. There was one ex 
tion, however. The old man sallied f 
with a knife, cut a slice of the pig, frie 
himself in open defiance of both wife 
charch, and ate it boldly, like a hardened 
ner, in sight of his children and serv: 
Whilst he was eating he underwent a ter 
sermon. ‘Not only,’ said his wife, ‘are 
breaking Lent now, but you have broke 
all along, for every day you have cooke 
the ashes two eggs for your dinner, ant 
astonishing to hear you complain of w 
ness, after such shameless gormandizin; 
that!’ 

“In the spring the peasants bleed t 
oxen and cook the blood in a frying-pan > 
onions. Although the preparation may 8 
disgusting to us, it is very nutritious, anc 
peasants like it very much. They havi 
invincible prejudice against the use of mut 
Notwithstanding the abstemiousness of t 
way of life—which is really little better | 
one continuous fast—they will not tc 
mutton at all. Their feeling about it is sin 
the prejudice against a particular kin 
flesh which most people have in one for 
another.” 

Notwithstanding their comparative & 
use of animal food, they take a much w 
range in its selection than is usual in | 


of brown bread, and the hot water, flavored'land or this country. For instance sp 
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; 
th are abundant, are considered a great 


sacy ; they eat also frogs, water rats, and, 
rs other things which only extreme hun- 
would induce Englishmen, however poor, 
artake of. 
The women of the peasant class submit 
1e severity of their frugal customs with- 
any other relief from them than the occa- 
al feasts at weddings, but the men escape 
1 the rule of custom more frequently when 
go to the market town and get a liberal 
er at the inn, which they seem to appre- 
» very heartily. On these occasions they 
tipsy as a matter of course, and when 
e is a great fair they often get more than 
y, in consequence of successive bottles. of 
» and beer in the cafes, where they treat 
, other liberally, according to a theory 
it is not polite to refuse, nor to accept 
table offers without returning them. * 
These excesses never seem to do any 
7 harm, and the strict rule of daily life is 
pied again quite readily afterwards, when 
eturn to frugality and duty. * * * 
The peasant believes wine to be the uni- 
alremedy. He administers it liberally in 
ases of disease, even in the most violent 
rs—with what effect may be imagined. 
way of treating a bad cold is to put a 
yw candle in a quart of red wine, and heat 
the tallow melts, after which tallow and 
2 are stirred up together and swallowed 
the unhappy patient. For intermittent 
r he beats up eggs with soot from the 
aney. To cure the measles he gives hot 
2 with pepper and honey. Whenever any 
is ill, no matter from what cause, hot wine 
,; once administered. * * * The doctor 
ily sent for by a peasant, at the very last 
emity, and his prescriptions are rarely 
ywed. I have often talked about this pecu- 
ty with physicians whom I knew inti- 
ely, and they invariably said that it was 
of ihe slightest use for them to give any 
ice to peasants. The consequence 1s that 
sicians take no interest in rustic patients, 
leave them to their own prejudices, and 
itever fate may be in store for them. The 
sician’s fees, although extremely moderate 
remote indeed from the London guinea, 
n to the rural mind an expense to be re 
ted in any event, for if the patient is 
sd, his friends believe that he would have 
e round without the doctor, and if he dies, 
plain that the doctor has not been able 
ave him. Our own medical adviser has 
yy anecdotes of the rustic ways, with re- 
nce to the science of medicine, which ex- 


form you are helpless against the evil. This 
is so very particularly with regard to burns 
and dislocated limbs. It is believed, for in- 
stance, that such an old woman knows a 
special prayer which will cure a burn, or make 
a set limb go on favorably, and when such a 
belief becomes current, the person who knows 
the prayer is in great request, but keeps the 
prayer itself a secret. The idea is that there 
are prayers for every kind of evil, which 
would be perfectly efficacious if one only knew 
them. It is plain that the notion is more 
nearly allied to magic than to Christianity. 
Even in very grave cases, when ‘a surgeon is 
absolutely required, the peasants will not send 
for him if they can avoid it, but they will 
travel many miles to fetch some ignorant old 
woman. The simple truth is that their minds 
are in a condition so wholly unscientific that 
they cannot conceive the idea of science. It 
is useless fo tell them that a physician has 
studied medicine, and an old woman has not, 
for they do not know, and cannot imagine, 
what it is to study any thing, nor are they at 
all able to perceive the distinction between 
positive knowledge and superstition. * * * 


(To be concluded.) | 


For “The Friend.’’ 


Thomas Story. 


(Continued from page 132.) 


“Hitherto I had known the Grace of God 
in me only as a manifester of evil and of sin, 
a word of reproof, and a law condemning and 
judging those thoughts, desires, words, pas- 
sions, affections, acts and omissions, which 
are seated in the first nature, and rooted in 
the carnal mind; in which the suggestions, 
temptations and influences of the evil one 
work and prevail. By this divine grace I was, 
in some good degree, enlightened, reformed, 
and enabled to shun and forbear all words 
and acts known to be evil, and moral right- 
eousness restored in my mind, and thereby 
brought forth in me. J became then weaned 
from all my former acquaintance and com- 
pany ; their manners and conversation, though 
not vicious (for such i never liked) became 
burthensome and disagreeable ; for they had 
not the knowledge of God, nor such a conver- 
sation as | wanted. Yet I did not know the 
divine grace in its own nature, as it is in 
Christ ; not as a word of faith, sanctification, 
justification, consolation and redemption, be- 
ing yet alive in my own nature. he Son of 
God was not yet revealed in me, nor I, by the 
power of his holy cross, mortified and slain ; 
being without the knowledge of the essential 


t the peasant’s way of thinking. One of|truth, and in a state contrary to bim, and un- 


se I select for the reader. A woman went 
im for a prescription for her husband, but 
she was going away, she turned on the 
shold, and asked whether her husband 
ld pull through. ‘ Because,’ she added, ‘if 
is to die after all, it will be of no use to 
nd five francs in medicine.’ She positively 
ised to get the prescription made up unless 
doctor would guarantee her husband’s 


Vhat the peasants really do believe in is 
Science of any kind, but magic and super- 
ious prayers. Their ideas of prayer and 
all religion is, in fact, very closely con- 
ted with magic. They have fall faith in 
every, and in the power of combating evil 
ae prayers—special forms of words 
ich make you safe if you know them accu- 
ely, when, without the knowledge of the 


A 


reconciled. But the Lord did not leave me 
here, but, in his matchless mercy followed me 
still by his holy admonitions, and more and 
more inclined my mind in an earnest enquiry 
after himself and his own truth and word, 
concerning whom, I did not know of any in 
all the earth who could teach me, the world 
being universally, as I judged by the general 
ways and courses of men, of all forms and 
ranks, altogether ignorant of the Lord, know- 
ing only some historical and traditional hints 
concerning him, and of his doctrine and ways, 
which having little or no effect or influence 
upon the minds and conversations of men, it 
seemed but a dead knowledge or image, and 
they being dead whilst they yet lived, did not 
really and savingly beliove in the true God, 
and Jesus Christ, of whom they made profes- 
sion and talked. 


the Lord had any people in the world owned 
by his presence with them, as his flock and 
family, which reminds me of that saying of 
the Lord, ‘ Nevertheless, when the Son of man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?’ 

My mind being truly earnest with God, 
thirsting unto death for the knowledge of the 
Way of Life, he was pleased to hear the voice 
of my necessity, for I wanted present salva- 
tion, and the Lord knew my case could not 
admit of further delay. Being moved by his 
own free mercy and goodness, even in the 
same love in which he sent his Son, the be- 
loved, into the world, to seek and save the 
lost, on the 1st.day of the Second month, in 
the evening of the year, according to the com- 
mon account 1689, being alone in my cham- 
ber, the Lord brake in upon me unexpectedly; 
quick as lightning from the heavens, and as 
a righteous, all-powerful, all-knowing, and 
self-condemning Judge ; before whom my soul, 
as in the deepest agony, trembled, was con- 
founded and amazed, and filled with such 
awful dread as no words can reach or declare. 
My mind seemed plunged into utter darkness, 
and eternal condemnation appeared to enclose 
me on every side, as in the centre of the hor- 
rible pit; never to see redemption thence, or 
the face of him in mercy, whom I had sought 
with all my soul. But in the midst of this 
confusion and amazement, where no thought 
could be formed, or any idea retained, save 
eternal death possessing my whole man, a 
voice was formed and uttered in me, ‘Thy 
will, O God, be done; if this be thy act alone, 
and not my own, I yield my soul to thee.’ In 
conceiving these words, from the Word of Life, 
I quickly found relief: there was all-healing 
virtue in them; and the effect was so swift 
and powerful, that; even in-a moment, all my 
fears vanished, as if they had never been, and 
my mind became calm and still, and simple as 
a little child; the day of the Lord dawned, 
and the Sun of Righteousness arose in me, 
with divine healing and restoring virtue in 
bis countenance; and he became the centre 
of my mind. 

In this wonderful operation of the Lord’s 
power, denouncing judgment in tender mercy, 
and in the hour of my deepest concern and 
trial, I lost my old self, and came to the be- 
ginning of the knowledge of Him, the just 
and holy one, whom my soul had longed for. 
I now saw my whole body of sin condemned 
in my own flesh; not by particular acts, as 
whilst travelling in the way to a perfect moral 
state only, but by one stroke and sentence of 
the great Judge of all the world, of the living 
and of the dead, the whole carnal mind, with 
all that dwelt therein, was wounded, and 
death begun ; as self-love, pride, evil thoughts, 
and every evil desire, with the whole corrup- 
tion of the first state and natural life. 

Here I had a taste and view of the agony 
of the Son of God, and of his death and state 
upon the cross, when the weight of the sins 
of all human kind were upon bim, and when 
he trod the wine-press alone, with none to 
assist him. Now all my past sins were par- 
doned and done away ; my own willings, run- 
nings, searchings and strivings, were at an 
end; and all my carnal reasonings and con- 
ceivings about the knowledge of God, and the 
mysteries of religion, were over; which had 
long exercised my mind, being then natural, 
both day and night, and taken away my de- 
sire of food and natural repose. But now my 


I did not then know that sorrows ended, and my anxious cares were 


done away; and this true fear being to me, 
the initiation into wisdom, I now found the 
true sabbath, a holy, heavenly, divine, free 
rest, and most sweet repose. ‘This deep exer- 
cise being over, I slept till the next morning, 
and had greater and better refreshment and 
comfort than I had felt for some weeks be- 
fore. 

The next day I found my mind calm and 
free from anxiety, in a state like that of a 
young child. In this condition I remained 
all night; and about the same time in the 
evening that the visitation, before related, 
came upon me, my whole nature and being, 
both mind and body, was filled with the di- 
vine presence, in a manner I had never known 
before, nor had ever thought that such a thing 
could be; and of which none can form any 
idea, but what the holy thing itself doth give. 
Divine Truth was now self-evident; there 
wanted nothing else to prove it. I needed not 
to reason about him ; all that was superseded 
by that divine and truly wonderful evidence 
and light, which proceeded from Himself 
alone, leaving no place for doubt, or any ques- 
tion at all. For as the sun, in the open firma- 
ment of heaven, is not discovered or seen, but 
by his own light, and the mind of man deter- 
mines thereby, at sight, and without any 
train of reasoning, what he is; even so, and 
more than so by the overshadowing influence 
and divine virtue of the Highest, was my soul 
assured that it was the Lord. I saw him in 
his own light, by that blessed and holy me- 
dium, which of old he promised to make 
known to all nations; by that eye which he 
himself had formed and opened, and also en- 
lightened by the emanations of his own eter- 
nal glory. ‘Thus I was filled with perfect 
consolation, which none but the Word of Life 
can declare or give. It was then, and not till 
then, I knew that God is love, and that per- 
fect love which casteth out all fear. It was 
then I knew that God is eternal light, and 
that in him is no darkness at all. I was 
highly favored also with a view of the man- 
ner of the operation of the Almighty, in as- 
suming human nature, and clothing there- 
with his inaccessible divine light and glory, 
even with an innocent, holy, and divine soul 
and mind, homogeneal to the children of men; 
as with a veil, whereby the Most High con- 
descended to the low condition of man, and 
in whom also man, being refined as the tried 
gold, and thereby fitted for the Holy One, 
can approach to him, as by a proper medium, 
and therein dwell with the Lord, and enjoy 
him forever. But, as the diadem of all, and 
the only true and certain way, when it pleased 
the Most High, by the effusion of his own 
goodness, to reveal in me the Son of bis love, 
even his wisdom and power, by whom he de- 
signed and effected all things, then I was 
taught to fear him; then I was taught to love 
him ; then, and not aright till then, was my 
soul instructed and informed indeed. But 
these secret operations were confined to my 
own breast, so that no one knew any thing 
of them; ao alteration was observed in me, 
but the cause of it was not seen. I put off 
my usual airs, my jovial actions and address, 
and laid aside my sword, which I had worn, 
not through design of injury, or fear of any, 
but asa modish and manly ornament. I burnt 
also my instruments of music and divested 
myself of the superfiuous parts of my apparel, 
retaining only that which was necessary, or 
deemed decent. I declined the public wor- 
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ship, not with a design to join myself to any |sure us that from 75 to 90 per cent. wer 
other sect; for I was rather apt to conclude, |tointemperance. Itis certain that the lice 
from what I had observed, that these mani-|and unlicensed grogshops are the soure 


festations were peculiar to me, and that there 


was not any people I might properly asso-|and that the public welfare demands | 


ciate with ; and also, I was induced to believe 
that one day I should be obliged to oppose 
the world in matters of religion, but when or 
how that should be brought to pass, I did not 
foresee. Remaining in astilland retired state, 
and the Book of Lite being opened in my mind 


[ read what the Lord himself, by the finger of|Britain and Ireland, in the year 1798, a 


his power, had written, and the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah opened there; and the Scrip- 
tures of truth, written by Moses and the pro- 
phets, the evangelists and apostles of Christ, 
were brought to my remembrance daily, 


when I did not read them, and made clear|stance, which is extracted from a letter 
and plain to my understanding and experi-|Hannah, wife of David Williams, a wor 


ence, so far as they related to my own state, 
and also in a general way; though I lusted 
not to know any mystery or thing contained 
therein, other than the Lord, in his own free 
will and wisdom, thought fit to manifest. 
As the nature and virtue of divine truth in- 
creased in my mind, it wrought in me daily 
a greater conformity to itself, by its own 
power ; reducing my mind to a solid quietude 


and silence, as a state more fit for attending| He said the relation was given by a yot 


to the Divine word, and distinguishing it from 
all other powers, and its divine influences from 


allimaginations and other motions: and being| fhat he was travelling in Ireland—wit 


daily fed with the fruit of the Tree of Life, I 
desired no other knowledge than that which 
was thus given me.” 

(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
THE SLEEP OF THE BELOVED. 
“So He giveth his beloved sleep.’”—Psalm exxvii. 2. 


Sunlight has vanished, and the weary earth 
Lies resting from a long day’s toil and pain, 

And, looking for a new dawn’s early birth, 
Seeks strength in slumber for its toil again. 


We too would rest; but ere we close the eye 
Upon the consciousness of waking thought, 

Would calmly turn it to yon star-bright sky, 
And lift the soul to Him who slumbers not. 


Above us is thy hand with tender care, 
Distilling over us the dew of sleep; 

Darkness seems loaded with oblivion’s air, 
In deep forgetfulness each sense to steep. 


Thou hast provided midnight’s hour of peace, 
Thou stretchest over us the wing of rest ; 

With more than all a parent’s tenderness 
Foldest us sleeping to thy gentle breast. 


Grief flies away; care quits our easy couch, 

Till wakened by thy hand, when breaks the day— 
Like the lone prophet by the angel’s touch,— 

We rise to tread again our pilgrim way. 


God of our life! God of each day and night! 
Oh, keep us still till life’s short race is run ! 
Until there dawns the long, long day of light, 
That knows no night, yet needs no star or sun. 
HT, Bonar. 


A late address from officers of the New 
York Prison Association to the electors of 
this State, affirms that “crime increases faster 
than population,” and that instead of being 
reformatories our “prisons serve as high 
schools of crime.” Such a statement is of 
serious import to the welfare of the State, 
and should challenge enquiry as to the cause 
of the evil tendency. Where are the “ primary 
schools” of crime from which so many, in in- 
creasingly large numbers, graduate to the 
prison ‘“ high schools?” Of the 84,000 arrests 
in this city last year, the police officials as- 


‘|the evening, and he said he must have a m 


a large percentage of the increasing ¢ 


they be abolished.— Nat. Temp. Advocat 


For “The Frie 
David Sands, . 

During the visit of that favored and deve 
minister of the Gospel, David Sands, to ¢ 


markable circumstance occurred in the 
vince of Ulster, which is related in page 
of his journal, published at New Yo 
1848. 

The following account of the same ci 


well-known Friend of Newport, R. I., appe 
to have been written while David Sands ° 
still abroad, and as it mentions particulars 
noted in the printed account, is deemed st 
able for publication. : 

“We have lately heard a very extraordi 
anecdote of David Sands, from Joseph Au 
of Medford, and I enquired yesterday of 
liam Rotch, Sen., respecting its authentie 


Oo 


Englishman of the name of Wilson, fr 
Manchester, who lately arrived in Bost 


several miles of the stage they intended 
make—when he felt a very remarkable 6) 
in his mind. It was then just in the dusk 


ing in that place; upon which the F. 
who were with him observed, that if they) 
up in that neighborhood the inhabitants mig 
be notified in the morning; but he remarl 
that it seemed best to have it that evenii 
Chey returned, that the notice could not 
very extensive ; he replied that it did not se 
necessary to spread it very far—if two 
three were gathered he should be satisfie 
upon which they asked him where he wo 
hold it. He paused, and pointed to a barn 
a small distance, and said, In that barn. Th 
immediately procured lights, gave some 
formation, Collected a few, and sat down 
silence. Soon after, a man who was rid 
by, observing lights in the barn, rode up 
enquire the occasion, finding it was a meetil 
he went in and sat down with them. §S 
after David Sands rose, and began with 
ing, ‘Resist the devil and he will flee ff 
thee,’ and proceded to address an indivi 
in a very affecting and solemn manner: 
there was a person present under a tem) 
tion, who had been tempted for twelve mo 
to put an end to his existence—three mon 
since he bad procured instruments for 
purpose, and that he had them with him: 
and had set out on the fatal purpose. © 
warned him to forbear, and of the awful 
sequences of such an act. The person 1 
came apparently by accident, discovered 
emotion, and after he (D.S.) had cleared 
self, the meeting broke up. The next’ 
the person alluded to, went to him, and 
fessed that he was the person described, t 
he had been under such a temptation twe 
months ; three months before he had pro¢ 
pistols to execute the horrid design, and 
he then had them with him loaded, and 
left home for that purpose, but was prev 
by Divine interposition. A wonderfulins 
of immediate revelation.” 


1 the journal of David Sands, page 226, is 
ad, “It is stated that soon after this won- 
ul providential interposition, this person 
ime a changed and greatly improved 
‘acter,.” 


Early Entrance Into Life, 


is a matter of universal comment among 
se who have enjoyed the advantage of ex- 
‘ive travel that our young people develope 
1ental power and ‘general activity earlier 
faster than those of other countries. 
ng men especially shake off their boy- 
d sooner; they enter business, mix in 
ties, and marry, at an age when those in 
older countries are still under parental 
rol, -at~-school.or-learning trades, or pre- 
ng in a sober, leisurely way for some pur- 
usually selected for them. This is not, 
ome would aver, the workings of a wilful, 
istrong spirit, belonging especially to 
erican youths, but may rather be traced 
he peculiar circumstances which surround 
n. The country being newer, larger, and 
crowded, its institutions freer, and its 
1 of active workers more imperative, there 
rery stimulus to young men to strike out 
shemselves boldly and speedily in some of 
many paths inviting them. The whole 
» of our nationality is more vigorous, in- 
e and elastic than that of the older coun- 
3, and it is impossible that the young 
ild be unaffected by its atmosphere. 
is a question whether this early maturity 
0 well adapted to individual perfection ; 
ther there is not some degree of vital ex- 
stion consequent On so speedy an exercise 
etivity, which may curtail the ultimate 
‘lopment of strength and expansion ; 
ther-judgment and: wisdom can ripen so: 
7, and the art of self-government be so 
acquired by early independence as by a 
er season of subordination. Some eagerly 
it to the instances of ruined health and 
thful graves, of fast living and extravagant 
snditure, of unrestrained ambition work- 
a thousand ills, in support of this idea. 
ld boyhood be prolonged under wise guid- 
, and independence be postponed until 
1 principles were established, doubtless 
y of the shoals upon which young men 
der might be avoided. At the same time, 
wre inclined to think that the evils we de- 
e, are due not so much to the premature 
vth of the faculties as to the uneven and 
alanced way in which they are frequently 
sloped. One portion of the nature is 
ed as in a hot house, another dwindles in 
cold air of neglect. | All the powers are 
ight to bear upon the affairs of life—its 
stries, its ambitions, its speculations, its 
mes—and but few are left for the inward 
ire of ‘the moral sense, the establishment 
rinciple, or the strengthening of the will 
nst temptation. ~ 
ne thing is certain, if our young people 
nee rapidly in one direction they need a 
ortional advance in the other, and if from 
cause this is prevented, they must suffer 
wreck ofall that is most noble and worthy. 
whole nature must grow at once, if it is 
row healthfully. Thus it is not so much 
the boy enters business too soon, as that 
ciples of integrity have not been estab- 
d within him soon enough. Had he been 
fully trained in habits of punctilious hon- 
through his childhood, he would not have 
ted his employer and brought disgrace 
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upon his family. 
was freed from parental control so early in 
life, as that he has put off self-control so late, 
Had he acquired the power and the will to 
deny appetite, to govern passion and to resist 
enticing influences, he would not have fallen 
a victim to the blandishments of the wine 
cup, or the seductions of evil companions. 
Had he been early imbued with a love and 
reverence for truth, and accustomed to regard 
a lie as a hateful and degrading thing, he 
would not have been guilty of bribery and 
corruption in politics, or double dealing in 
business. 

The very fact that our children come for- 
ward so soon into the arena of life, that their 
intellect, passions and activities awake early 
and grow rapidly, makes it of infinite import- 
ance that their moral and religious natures 
should be aroused and developed, that their 
principles should be laid firmly, their hearts 
be kept pure and loving, and their consciences 
preserved keen and sensitive. If they were 
to be for long years under parental guidance, 
and without any serious responsibilities or 
temptations, the necessity for this prepara- 
tion might not be so immediate ; but as it is, 
we cannot over-estimate its urgency. Upon 
the lack of it must be charged much of the 
vice and corruption, much of the injustice and 
oppression, much of the dishonor and trick- 
ery, the accounts of which every righteous 
citizen must blush to read. This is a subject 
well worthy the deep consideration of every 
American parent. It is not possible to alter 
the tendency of our national life so as to re- 
tard the development or postpone the inde- 
pendence of our young men, but it is possible 
so to equip them for their swift coming re- 
sponsibilities, that.they shall not. be carried 
away by the storms of ambition or passion, 
or surrender to the fierce attacks of tempta- 
tion.— Ledger. 


<-> —_____ 
For “The Friend.” 


Richard Shackleton. 


(Continued from page 130.) 


Mary Ledbeater writes thus of the charac- 
ter of her father: ‘‘He was the gentleman, 
the scholar, and the Christian. His conversa- 
tion was delightful, for he was unassuming and 
condescending; it was instructive, for amid 
the blaze of superior talents humility shone 
unrivaled. His cheerful temper caused him 
to enjoy every good, while his pious resigna- 
tion taught him to bear what is called evil 
with quiet submission. His temper was 
naturally quick, but his generous mind was 
ever ready to atone.” 

In alluding to the joint cares devolving upon 
her parenta, (after her father’s second mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Carlton, in 1755,) in the 
oversight of the boarding school at Ballitore, 
she says, “Casting their cares upon Provi- 
dence, this exemplary couple felt the shackles 
of the world hang loose about them. Their 
duties to the children entrusted to their care 
were conscientiously fulfilled, and the grate- 
ful love which their pupils retained for them 
was a convincing proof of it.” She further 
adds, ‘‘ They were useful members of their 
religious society, and, with clean hands and 
in the meekness of wisdom, were qualified to 
take an active part in conducting the affairs 
of the church.” 

A brief account of the early life of Eliza- 
beth Carleton, may prove both interesting 
and instructive to the reader. It brings before 


It isnot so much that he| 
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the view of the mind, the ever to be remem- 
bered and important truth, that as there is a 
yielding to the convicting and converting 
power of the Holy Spirit, which from time 
to time breaks in upon the unregenerated 
heart, begetting a willingness to receive these 
precious visitations, an increase of spiritual 
light will be given by which we shall be enabled 
to discern more clearly good from evil, right 
from wrong ‘ thus there will be a desire on the 
part of the visited ones, to bring their deeds to 
the light, in order that the heart may be cleans- 
ed, by the operations of the same Spirit, and 
made pure; a fit temple for His holy presence 
to dwell in. And as obedience keeps pace 
with the knowledge received, and the sincere 
hearted one seeks for strength to enable him 
to perform the whole will of the Lord, grace 
sufficient for every time of need will be gra- 
ciously vouchsafed—thus shall the humble, 
dependent child of God be enabled to move 
forward step by step in the way which an 
all-merciful and loving Father may cast up ; 
his sole reliance being placed upon the same 
power which in the beginning opened the eye 
to see, the ear to hear, and the heart to re- 
ceive the ever blessed truths which were 
sealed upon the mind, 

Such we shall find was:the happy experience 
of the subject of this little memoir, 

“ Hlizabeth Carleton was born the 10th of 
Tenth month, 1726. When young she dis- 
covered a strong inclination for the fine arts; 
had a musical ear and a fine voice; and in- 
dulged in dress as far as she could. Her 
person was agreeable, her manners pleasing, 
and her company acceptable to the gay and 
thoughtless ; though a native delicacy, amount- 
ing to timidity, and a sense of decorum, pre- 
vented her.from taking the latitude she might 


otherwise have been induced to take. She 
excelled in skill and ingenuity with her 
needle, and was preparing to work a picture 
for an exhibition, when the ministry of a 
Friend, on a religious visit in Ireland, was 
made instrumental to discover to her the 
vanity of the things in which she hat de- 
lighted. The account of this period of her 
life is thus related by herselt.” 

“ As long as I can remember, I think I was 
of a diffident, cowardly disposition, fearful of 
doing what I knew was wrong, lest I should 
be punished; yet, when very young, was fond 
of play, and at times earned reproof. As I 
advanced in age, the follies and pleasures of 
youth allured my mind; and company, though 
of our own society, with whom I was inti- 
mate, strengthened the growth of the wrong 
seed in my heart; so that I delighted much 
in many things, which though perhaps not 
accounted evil by the people, yet were very 
hurtful, and in danger of destroying the inno- 
cent life, which ought to be cherished with 
great care; such as light airy company, music 
and singing; and a great thirst for reading 
such books as were entertaining to the natu- 
ral part, with specious titles for promoting 
virtue, and rendering vice odious; yet, like 
subtle poison, gradually tending to the de- 
struction of the root of virtue and innocence 
in the mind, and creating a dislike to reading 
the Scriptures, and such other writings as 
would strengthen and encourage to live a 
self-denying life, according. to the precepts 
of our blessed Lord. 

These practices of mine were not with the 
knowledge or approbation of my dear mother 
and grandfather, the only parents I bad left; 
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but concealed from them, and on that account 
attended with fear and remorse, knowing 
well that I could not hide from the pene- 
trating eye of Him who beholds the secrets 
of all hearts. This sense caused a dread of 
future misery for such conduct, as well as 
fear of being discovered by my friends to be 
what I did not appear to be; which, though 
enticed to join with the temptations when 
they presented, yet was a character I much 
disliked. And the sincerity of my heart, I 
believe, pleaded with Almighty goodness to 
have an eye to me, and not to cast me off, 
but wonderfully and mercifully to preserve 
me from greater evils, of which I was in 
much danger; and also to awaken me to a 
sense of my perilous situation: so that when 
I would retire to bed at night for sleep, his ter- 
rors, lest I should be deprived of life in that 
state, followed me. I feared to think of it, and 
would often resolve to live more circumspectly, 
but fresh temptations often falling in my way, 
and not keeping up the inward watch as I 
ought, my condition, like that of many others, 
was to be deplored. But He, whose compas- 
sion faileth not, was pleased to visit my soul 
in a particular manner, in a public meeting in 


From the “ New York Tribune.” 
An Englishman on America. 

The opinions on America of John Walter, 
the owner of The London Times, and member 
of the English Parliament, who is now in New 
York, possess peculiar interest to the people 
of this country on account of his relations to 
the greatest of English joarnals, and his re- 
putation as a man of liberal culture, keen 
powers of observation, and marked sagacity 
of judgment. In along conversation with a 
Tribune reporter on Thursday evening Mr. 
Walter touched upon several topics which 


himself as delighted with the good mang 
exhibited by the people he had met at f 
Exposition. Many of them bore traces of} 
farmer in their dress and talk, but in no @ 
bad he seen signs of the boor. Yankee ef 
osity was to be noticed on all sides, but ¢ 
caricatured Yankee inquisitiveness did 7 
manifest itself. 7 

The political situation was looked upon 
Mr. Walter with great interest. He y 
somewhat surprised to learn that Congre 
men and other officers were elected on the d 
of the Presidential election. It seemed me 


occupy an important place in the minds of|proper that a special dignity should be e 


Americans. Among the subjects discussed 
were the Centennial Exposition, the luxuries 
and conveniences of American railway travel, 
some aspects of the political question, manu- 
facturing and agricaltural interests, the hard 
money issue, hard times, and free trade. 
With all themes taken up he seemed fully 
conversant. He frequently cited English ex- 
amples for America, and deplored the fact 
that the latter nation should apparently pre- 
fer to undergo hard experjence instead of 
profiting by that of the mother country. In 
many instances the situation of the two had 


Meath street, Dublin; I think on the 3d of|been identical; and yet Americans failed to 


Ninth month, (old style,) 1747, about the 
twenty-first year of my age, through the 
living testimony of a faithful servant, Richard 
Hipsley, from Bristol. 

My mind had been awakened, in the same 
meeting, by the testimony of some other 
Friend, and I thought how pleasing it would 
be, if such ministers of the gospel were to 
continue with us; when Richard Hipsley stood 
up, and mentioned, as well as I remember, the 
disciples being for building three tabernacles, 
one for Moses, one for Elias, and one for 
Christ; but these servants were removed, 
Christ remained, and the voice uttered: ‘This 
is my beloved Son, hear ye him.’ I cannot 
recollect further of his testimony, but those 
words had such an effect on me, that my heart 
seemed changed, tender, and broken—a heart 
of flesh instead of a stony one; my desires 
seemed new, a new heaven and a new earth, 
in which some degree of righteousness was 
about to dwell. The cross then, in this day 
of power, which before I could not willingly 
take up, became easier, the burden lighter ; 
the practices before mentioned I dared not 
join with; often being retired, humbled, and 
broken as it were to pieces. Strength was 
administered to withstand temptations, and 
my love to Truth and the friends of it grew 
strong; and the love of such seemed much 
toward me, so that I wondered that they 
should take such notice of me, who seemed 
to myself entirely unworthy.” 

(To be continued.) 


Selected. 

Where peace and love take up their abode, 
it would not be an irreverent strain of ex- 
pression to say that heaven is begun. Oh 
that every awakened soul would daily seek 
after the sweet influences of gospel love; it 
begets its like in others; it excites gratitude; 
and even if bestowed on the ungrateful it 
brings its own sweet reward with it; for it 
attracts the approbation of God. Where then 
will be contempt? Where the indulgence of 
evil surmising or hard thoughts? Where 
either studied or careless detraction ? Where 
even the needless disclosure of real failings? 
Where the least place for any enmity ? 


see the logic of events—would close their 
eyes and stumble over the ruts when the 
smooth road lay spread out before them. 

Mr. Walter said he had traveled extensively 
since his arrival in this country, visiting 
Boston, Albany, Chicago, Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and many other of the 
principal cities. Mr. Walter did not feel 
himself competent to judge of the eomfort of 
ordinary American railway traveling. He had 
ridden so luxuriously, in the special Pullman 
ear which had been placed at his disposal that 
he was unable to form an idea of the way in 
which other people traveled. “The palace 
car,” he excluimed enthusiastically, ‘is fit 
for the Queen to ride in! In fact, it is much 
handsomer than the one she uses.” The 
liberality with which railroad, directors car- 
ried him to and fro over the land was a cause 
of great astonishment to Mr. Walter. It was 
a courtesy entirely unknown in England. 
The Queen herself was obliged to pay im- 
mense sums every year for railway convey- 
ance, and no railroad company in all England 
would think of offering a coach for the free 
use of any gentleman, public or private. The 
American car, in Mr. Walter’s estimation, was 
far superior to the English carriage. The 
possibility of being shut in with thieves or 
madmen (it had fallen to his own lot to be 
shut in with a madman ;) the close, cramped 
quarters which in their very nature stifled all 
the comfort out of the unhappy traveler; the 
partitioning a man from the sight and society 
of his fellow creatures; and, above all, the 
shortness of the carriages, which caused them 
to sway and jerk about so violently that con- 
versation became a torture, and reading an 
impossibility ; all these things combined to 
render a journey in an English railway car- 
riage a matter of something worse than un- 
pleasantness. The ‘permanent way,” or road- 
bed of the English railroad, was much more 
substantial than that of the American, but 
the English carriages could not be compared 
with the American cars. 

Mr. Walter’s opinion of the Centennial Ex- 
position was very high. It was certainly the 
equal, and, in many respects, the superior of 
any of the other World’s Fairs. He expressed 


ferred upon the candidates for the Presiden 
The salaries to national officers seemed v 
small to him when compared with the” 
penses which they must meet in Washingt 
He thought senatorial and judicial positic 
should be made worthy of the acceptance 
the best men in the country ; and though th 
were usually filled by the best men, who 
cepted sacrifices from motives of patriotis 
it too frequently happened that weak p 
sons, unable to withstand the temptat 
which accompanied these places of trust, w 
appointed to fill them, and disgrace, not ot 
to them but to the whole country, follow 
Asa matter of economy it paid to spend mo 
to prevent being made a laughing stoc 
especially toa great nation. With the 
pensive way in which Americans in the hig 
circles lived, it was impossible to meet 
outlay with the salary given by the Govei 
ment to its leading statesmen, and if th 
were not men of wealth they must eith 
steal or get into debt. He did not feel qui 
fied to judge America on his slight acquar 
ance with the subject, but if England shot 
try this sort of economy it would be, witht 
doubt, her ruin. The Mayor of London 
ceived £5,000 (about $25,000) per annum, a 
the judges were paid correspondingly lar 
salaries. Looking upon it as an outsider 
felt it would be wise economy for the Unit 
States to follow England’s lead and give so 
adequate payment for the labors of her s 
vants. The rumor of serious trouble arisi 
from the closeness of the Presidential electi 
was scouted by Mr. Walter as a matter of 
serious difficulty. He felt sure there was 
danger of another civil war, there being 
great issues at stake, and the memory of t 
last war being still too fresh in the minds 
the people to allow them seriously to ¢ 
template the idea of again taking up ar 
against their brothers. The foreign mi 
was much more willing to believe in the s 
cerity of the cry for reconciliation betw« 
the North and South than were many Nor 
erners and Southerners. 

“ Hard times,” Mr. Walter said were affe 
ing England when he left that country. 1 
business troubles were much worse, howev 
upon the continent, more especially in G 
many. France,always thelucky nation, wh 
crops were good and whose people lived a 
thrived upon almost nothing, was the rich 
of them all; but America he found was not. 
behind. With her wonderful resource of ¢ 
and iron, and her manufacturing and agri 
tural resources, the United States would sc 
shake off their present commercial letharg 
they were bound, if they would only has 
the return to specie payment,-to find the 
selves in brisk business before long. In « 
way America had strangely reversed the na 
ral order of things. Manufactures genera 
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ea result of agriculture, and people only|whom they encountered; they literally ful- 


e to towns after the agricultural interests 
been fully developed. But here this was 
true. With room for hundreds of millions 
hany of the States, the manufacturing el- 
nt bas been developed so far out of its pro- 


filled the savage wish of the Israelite captives, 


by seizing the infant children and hurling 
them against the ground, till they were torn 
limb from limb in the terrible havoc. <A celes- 
tial sword flashes a first, a second, a third, a 


proportion that the cry already went up |fourth, and yet again a fifth time, at each suc- 


joo many manufactories. 


Despite the en-|cessive blow sweeping away the chiefs of the 


}ous grain and vegetable products of the|State, the idle boasters, the chariots, the trea- 


ted States, their agricultural resources had |sures, the waters. 


y been touched, not worked. 


From the “ New York Observer.” 


Babylon’s Fall. 


The Hammer of the Na- 
tions struck again and again and again, as 
on the resounding anvil—and with repeated 
blows beat down the shepherd as he drove 
his flock through the wide pasture of the cul- 


In that same night was Belshazzar, the|tivated spaces, the husbandman as he tilled 


x, slain’—so briefly and terribly is the 
ative cut short in the Book of Daniel: 


the rich fields within the walls with his yoke 
of oxen—no less than the lordly prince or 


from the contemporary authorities, of|chief. The houses were shattered ; the walls 


se of the next century, we are able to fill 
some of the details as they were antici- 
ed or seen at the time. It may be that, 
cording to Berosus, the end was not witb- 
a struggle, and that one or other of the 
gs who ruled over Babylon was killed in 
ard-won fight without the walls. But the 
rer part of the accounts are steady to the 
denness and completeness of the shock, 

all combine in assigning an important 
t to the great river, which, as it had been 
|pride of Babylon, now proved its destruc- 
i. The stratagems by which the water 
| diverted, first in the Gyndes and then in 
‘Euphrates, are given partly by Herodotus 

partly by Xenophon. It is their effect 
e which need here be described. ‘‘ A way 
made in the sea”—that sea like lake— 
id a path in the mighty waters.” “ Chariot 

horse, army and power” are, as in the 
le of the Milvian bridge, lost in the dark 
am to rise up no more, extinguished like 
rch plunged in the waters. The hundred 
es, all of bronze, along the vast circuit of 
wall, the folding-doors, the two-leaved 
28 which so carefully guarded the ap- 
aches of the Euphrates, opened as by 
zic for the conqueror; “her waves roared 
» great waters, the thunder of their voice 
suttered.” The inhabitants were caught 
che midst of their orgies. The Hebrew 
> trembled as he saw the revellers uncon- 
us of their impending doom, like the Per- 
1 seer for his own countrymen before the 
tle of Plateea. But it was too late. “ Her 
ices, and her wise men, and her captains, 
her rulers, and her mighty men were cast 
) a perpetual sleep,” from which they never 
ce. They succumbed without a struggle, 
y forbore to fight. They remained in the 
nesses of their towering houses; their 
‘ht failed; they became as women, they 


with their broad walks on their tops, the 
gateways mounting up like towers, were in 
flames. 

And yet more significant even than the fall 
of the monarchy and the ruin of the city was 
the overthrow of the old religion of the Chal- 
deen world by the zeal of the Persian mono- 
theists. The huge golden statue of Bel, the 
Sun God—from which Babylon itself, “the 
gate of Bel,” derived its name—on the sum- 
mit of his lofty temple ; Nebo, the Thoth, the 
Hermes, the God of the Chalden learning, to 
whom at least three of the Babylonian kings 
were consecrated by name, in his sanctuary at 
Borsippa, of which the ruins still remain ; 
Merodach, the tutelary god of the city, the 
favorite deity of Nebuchadnezzar, “the Eldest, 
the most ancient” of the divinities—trembled, 
as the Israelites believed, from head to foot, as 
the great Iconoclast approached. “Bel bow- 
ed down and Nebostooped, Merodach is broken 
in pieces.” The High Priest might stand out 
long against the conquerors, and defend the 
venerated images at the cost of his life; they 
could not resist the destroyer’s shock; their 
vast size did but increase the horror, it may be 
said the grotesqueness, of their fall ; the beasts 
of burden on which the broken fragments 
would have to be piled groaned under the ex- 
pectation of the weight; the wagons which 
bore them away creaked under the prospect of 
the unwieldy freight. With the fall of these 
greater divinities, the lesser fell also. In the 
more cynical form of the latter traditions the 
frauds of the selfish priesthood were exposed ; 
the monster shapes of the old worship were 
burst asunder by the sagacity of the Jewish 
captive and the special favor of the Persian 
king. But in the ancient contemporary wit- 
nesses there is no such littleness mixed with 
the proud exultation which tells only how in 
the same general ruin all the sculptured figures 


hewn down like the flocks of lambs, of |¢ome clattering down, and were broken to frag- 


ep, of goats, in the shambles or at the 
w. To and fro, in the panic of that night, 
messengers encountered each otber with 
news that the city was taken at one end, 
yre the other end knew. The bars were 
ken, the passages were stopped, the tall 
ses were in flames, the fountains were dried 
by the heat of the conflagration. The con- 
rors, chiefly the fierce mountaineers from 
Median mountains, dashed through the 
ified city like wild beasts. They seemed 
scent out blood for its own sake; they 
2d not for the splendid metals that lay in 
Babylonian treasure-houses; they hunted 
m the fugitives as if they were chasing 
ror catching runaway sheep. With their 


ments. And where was the King? The Chal- 
dean records describe how the Prince who had 
taken refuge at Borsippa was carried off cap- 
tive to the mountains of Caramania. But the 
Jewish records know of nothing but the king 
who ‘‘in that same night” was slain. 
“ Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom passed away. 
He, in the balance weighed, 
Is light and worthless clay ; 
The shroud his robe of state ; 
His canopy the stone. 
The Mede is at his gate, 
The Persian on his throne !”’ 
— Dean Stanley. 


ee 
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his, (he being a minister of the Gospel) an- 
swered, that she believed her gift was to honor, 
adore and worship Almighty God in awful 
silence, and to approach near His throne and 
lay humbly prostrate at his footstool, begging 
and imploring mercy of his sacred Majesty 
for the inhabitants of the earth.” 
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TWELFTH MONTH 23, 1876. 


The closing days of the 100th anniversary 
of our nation’s existence are suggestive of re- 
flections on the results left to us of value in 
thetrue issues which concern immortal beings. 
Of material things we can enumerate much 
that indicates progress, and we might portray 
a picture of accumulated industry, art, inven- 
tion, and population, quite flattering to our 
national pride. The natural tendency of the 
human mind to rest in the visible and tem- 
poral, rather than the unseen and eternal, is 
constantly leading us astray in our estimate 
of real gain. ‘The world passeth away and 
the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever.” Were this great truth 
kept constantly in view, and acted upon, how 
greatly would the aims and efforts of the mass 
of mankind be diverted from their present 
channels. It would then be perceived that 
many things now eagerly sought and highly 
esteemed, are but an abomination in the sight 
of Him who “searcheth all hearts, and under- 
standeth all the imaginations of the thoughts;” 
and that whilst laying up treasures for them- 
selves of an earthly nature, men are not rich 
toward God. The responsibilities which rest 
upon professing Christians must inerease with 
the advantages bestowed upon them by a 
bountiful Creator. If the agency of steam 
and electricity has given new wings to com- 
merce, and poured the treasures of the east 
into the lap of the west, it has also opened new 
channels for the spread of Christianity, and 
has equally accelerated the means of printing 
and disseminating the Truth, The material 
wealth of the United States has grown amaz- 
ingly within the last half of the century, by 
the discovery and development of her mineral 
treasures of iron, coal, oil, silver and gold; by 
the subjugation of her forests, and the broad 
acreage of soil brought under tillage. How 
closely connected with the true happiness of 
her people is it that they should profit by the 
example of a favored nation of old, who were 
brought by the Almighty “into a good land, 
a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depth, that spring out of the valleys and hills, 
a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and 
fig trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil, olive 
and honey ;” “a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou may dig brass ;” 
and who were expressly charged not to say 
in their heart, ‘‘ My power and the might of 
mine hand hath gotten me this wealth. But 
thou shalt remember the Lord thy God; for 
itis He that giveth thee power to get wealth.” 

Our countrymen challenge the admiration 
of the world for our system of free public in- 
struction, and boast that every child within 
the borders of most of the States may acquire 
an education to fit him for any position in life 
without cost. But whilst taking credit to our- 
selves for this, must we not at the same time 


“Martha Hawkshurst being asked by loffset our complacent feelings with the pain- 
e bows they cut in pieces the young men'Friend what her gift was, if it was not like'fg| reflection, that the people of the United 
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States consume annually more than $600,- 
000,000 worth of intoxicating drinks, while 
they spend only about $96, 000, 000 in educa- 
tion. That the number of schools in the land 
is less than 142,000, while the licensed places 
where strong drink is retailed exceed 143,000. 
In 1872, there were 63,000 places of worship 
in the United States, and a total of 248,992 
(licensed and unlicensed) places where liquors 
were sold, or nearly four dram shops for every 
meeting-house! These hot beds of crime pro- 
duced their legitimate fruit, as we find that in 
the city of Philadelphia alone, there were 
40,000 arrests made by the police for the year 
1872.* 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Truly it is no time for those who claim to be 
the followers of Christ to fold their hands in 
slothful indifference to the world around them, 
and rest in their ceiled houses in the selfish 
conclusion that they are not their brothers’ 
keepers, nor responsible for the public evils 
which surround them, whilst neither effort, nor 
the means bestowed on them by a beneficent 
Creator are devoted to His service. 

“Life and immortality have been brought 
to light through the Gospel,” and we rejoice 
to believe that the innumerable company al- 
ready filling the ranks of the Lamb’s army, 
is being daily increased by accessions in this 
land of light and knowledge. It is fitting 
that the hearts of Christian men and women 
should be cheered in their labors by thoughts 
of the souls that are won, and the wages re- 
ceived by the reapers in the great harvest 
field. Of the increase of the Redeemer’s gov- 
ernment and kingdom, we are assured there 
shall be no end, and those who are engaged 
in laboring in His vineyard, under the con- 
straining influences of His love and good 
spirit, however humble and unobtrusive their 
sphere of service may be, should take courage 
from this truth, and also remember that His 
word shall not return unto Him void, but shall 
prosper in the thing whereunto He hath sent 
it. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForriGgn.—The representatives of the great Euro- 
pean Powers have met at Constantinople and have had 
a preliminary conference. The Russian ambassador in 
Paris has received a letter from Prince Gortschakoff 
declaring that Russias instructions to General Ignatieff, 
the Russian plenipotentiary at the Conference, will 
show that she has not arrived at an irrevocable de- 
cision. The Bulgarians have submitted their demands 
through the British representative. They ask a general 
amnesty for all political offenders, self-government, 
complete religious equality before the law, decrease of 
taxation, the disarming of the Mohammedans, &c. 

The Greek population of Turkey has presented an 
address to the Porte, expressing devotion to the govern- 
ment of Turkey, and at the same time protesting 
against its granting concessions exclusively to the 
Sclavonic provinces, 

The Argentine Consul at London has received a tele- 
gram from the Argentine Finance Minister, announc- 
ing that the rebellion in Entre Rios has terminated, 
and that the Republic is peaceful. The statements 
telegraphed to London about a general insurrection 
are false, 

The merchant shipping of the civilized world, ex- 
cepting Russia, Spain and Portugal, from which we 
have no returns, stands thus: 


British Empire, ‘ A 5 : 7,744,257 tons. 


Other nations, 11 225, 211 

British Isles, 6, 087, i OLAee 
United States, 4.772.217 a 
Norway, 1,245,223 
Germany, 1,058,263 
France, 1,037,273 “ 


* These figures are taken from Dr. Hargreaves’ work 
entitled, “ Our Wasted Resources.” 
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The German Parliament, by a vote of 206 to 116, has 
rejected a motion to postpone the abolition of import 
duties on iron until First mo, 1st, 1879. 

A special dispatch to the London Standard from 
Alexandria states that the British Consul General has 
written to the King of Abyssinia offering to mediate 
between him and the Khedive. Major Barlow, an 
Englishman, who it was recently announced was on his 
way to Abyssinia to take command of the king’s army, 
has been stopped by order of the Khedive. 

The New Zealand Parliament has adjourned, having 
completed the work of consolidating the various pro- 
vinces into one colony. A severe storm passed over 
the northern part of New Zealand on the 11th ult., oc- 
casioning great damage. A large number of fires 
caused by the lightning occurred ; the losses aggregate 
$2,500,000. 

The French Cabinet has been partially reconstructed. 
Jules Simon has been appointed President of the Coun- 
cil and Minister of the Interior, and Martel, Minister 
of Justice, in place of Dufaure and Marcere who retire. 
The other ministers retain their positions. The new 
President of the Council has made a statement to the|u 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, which was well re- 
ceived. He declared himself profoundly a Republican 
and Conservative, and devoted to liberty of conscience. 
He also had a sincere reverence for religion. He said 
President MacMahon had endeavored on all occasions 
to act strictly in accordance with the principles of con- 
stitutional government. The Ministers united among 
themselves, and with the parliamentary majority, in the 
desire to maintain a Republican Constitution. 

The recently published judicial statistics of France 
reveal the fact that in 1874 the number of suicides had 
reached the unprecedented number of 5617. Of these 
4435 were males and 1182 females; 29 were under six- 
teen and 1000 over sixty years old. 

On the 16th the Chamber of Deputies voted 392 
against 116, to suppress the surtax on salt, notwith- 
standing the repeal was opposed by Say, Minister of 
Finance. 

It is stated from Vienna that the Servians are pre- 
paring to renew the war. The soldiers belonging to 
the active army of Servia have been ordered to rejoin 
their colors by the 22d inst. 

In consequence of the refusal of the Basque provinces 
of Spain to pay the sum of 18,500,000 reals demanded 
from them for the maintenance of the army of occupa- 
tion, the treasury of the Provincial Deputation was 
seized by Gen. Quesada’s orders, when it was found to 
be empty. 

The accounts of the famine received from Madras are 
worse than those from Bombay. Large numbers of 
starving people are flocking into Madras. In the coun- 
try districts much disease and great distress exists| N 
among the inhabitants. 

A dispatch from Rome says that the Parliamentary 
Committee on the revision of the penal code have un- 
animously agreed to report in favor of abolishing the 
death penalty. 

The latest Mexican advices do not promise an early 
settlement of the troubles in that unhappy country. 
After the downfall of Lerdo’s government, Iglesias, late 
Chief Justice, ordered Diaz to proclaim his (Iglesias’) 
Presidency. This Diaz declined to do unless he could 
name four members of the Cabinet. This was refused 
by Iglesias, whereupon Diaz proclaimed himself Pro- 
visional President, and a new struggle is impending. 

A Vienna dispatch of the London News says, the 
prolongation of the armistice until Third month, 1877, 
is now certain. Turkey objected to a shorter term, and 
Russia made no opposition because only 120,000 Rus- 
sian soldiers are as yet concentrated on the frontier. A 
delay has been caused by unexpected difficulties of 
transportation, 


Manufactures and trade in Great Britain continue 


greatly depressed. The Bank of England rate of in- 
terest has been long stationary at two per cent. per 
annum, but loans are readily procured in the open 
market at 1} per cent. on well secured four months’ 
bills 

A colliery explosion occurred the 18th inst., near 
Newport, South Wales. Seventeen dead bodies had 
been recovered and many other miners taken out alive 
were seriously and some fatally injured. 

Unirep States.—The amount of silver coin paid out 
from the United States Treasurer’s office since the com- 
mencement of the issue for the redemption of the frac- 
tional currency, amounted on the 10th inst. to $24,456,- 
756. 
The House of Representatives, by a vote of 167 to 53, 


debts, public and so: baer except where payment of 
coin is required by law. The standard is that e 
lished by the act of Congress passed First mo. 18, 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numb: 
319. The Philadelphia City Councils have determ 
that the tax rate for 1877 shall be 2} per centum u 
the assessed value of real estate, the assessment b 
in most cases fully up to the market value of the 
perty. : 
General Wade Hampton has been inauguratec 
Governor of South Carolina. A certificate signed 
Hayne, the colored Secretary of State, was read on 
occasion, announcing that the vote for governor & 
Hampton 92,261, Chamberlain 91,127. Z 

An ice gorge above St. Louis broke on the 12th i 
and forced down the ice in front of the city, car 
with it a number of steamers lying at the bank. Sc 
of these were crushed and others damaged—total 
from $150,000 to $200,000. 

No fewer than four hundred and eighty-five bills 
before Congress which were left over from last sess 
It is supposed that not one-fourth of these will be a 


nets the late election in West Virginia 100,148 wv 
were polled, of which Tilden received 56,565, Ha 
41,996 and Cooper 1,587. 

The bill reducing "the salary of the President of 
United States from $50,000 to $25,000 per anne 
which passed both Houses last session and was vel 
by President Grant, was again before the Senate on 
18th inst., the question being shall the bill pass n 
withstanding the President’s objections. The votest 
yeas 25, nays 19,—the bill therefore fails for want 
two-thirds vote. 

Both Houses of Congress have adopted resoluti 
for the appointment of committees to act in conjune 
or co-operation with each other to prepare and re 
without delay, a plan of counting the electoral 
adapted to the present emergency. | 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati é 
on the 18th inst. Philadelphia.—American gold, I) 
U.S. sixes, 1881, foviharels 1183; do. coupons, 1 
do. 1867, registered, 1123; do. coupons, 115}; do. 5 
cents, 111} a 1122; "do. 4h per cents, 1083. Cotton 
a 123 cts. for unlands and New Orleans, Flour, * 
$9.00 per bb]. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.37 a $1. 
amber, $1.40 a $1.43; white, $1.42 a $1.47. Rye 
a 80 cts. Yellow corn, 60 cts. ; new southern, 52 
cts. Old white oats, 49 a 50 cts. ; lower grades, 31 
cts. Sales of 3776 beef cattle at the two principal dr 
yards, Extra at 5} a 6} cts. per lb. gross; 5a 5} 
for fair to good, and 4 a 44 cts. for common, ee 
a 7} cts. per Ib. gross. Receipts 13,800 head. B 
$7.50 a $8.25 per 100 lb. net. Receipts 5400 h 

New York.—Superfine flour, $4.85 a $5.15 ; finer bra 
$5.50 a $10.00. No. 1 white winter wheat, $14 
$1.47; amber winter, $1.40; No.2 Milwaukie spr 
$1. 36; No. 3 Chicago spring, $1.25 ; No. 2 Chie 
$1.32. Oats, 38 252 cts. State rye, 93 cts, ; we 
81 a 82 cts. Yellow corn, 62 cts.; mixed, 60 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.20; No. 3 do., $1. 
$1.085. No. 2 corn, 444 cts. Oats, 33 cts. Rye 
cts. Barley, 65 cts. Lard, $10.30 per 100 Ibs, 
Louis.—No. 2 red fall wheat, $1.34; No. 3, $1. 30. 

2 corn, 41 cts. Oats, 32 cts. Rye, 704 cts. Lard, 
cts, 


TEACHER WANTED. 
A suitably qualified teacher for the Adelphi Col 
School, Girls’ department. 
Address or apply, with reference, to 
Caleb Wood, 524 South Second Street, 
Israel H. J ohnson, 809 Spruce Street, 
Samnel Baker, corner Queen and. Knox, str 
Germantown. ce 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wo E 
tneton, M. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boar 
Managers. 4 


* 
Laer p 


Diep, on the 14th of Eleventh month, 1876, : af 
short illness, Resecca, wife of William Matlac! 
the 67th year of her age, an esteemed member of C 
ter Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

, at his residence, in Washington Co., Pa. 


has passed a bill which provides that silver dollars of| 28th of Eleventh month, 1876, WitL1AM Hancoc 


the weight of 412} grains shall be coined at the mints 
of the United States, and shall be a legal-tender for all 


the 74th year of his age, a member of Salem Quar 
Meuting of Friends of Ohio. 


